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= _ TERMS. ; raised up from the dead by the glory of|heard his words.’ That was the good| Mary of scripture, but go and do and be 
due Pi. poss oo Oe clon iae ae a the Father, even so we also should walk} part that she had chosen. His words}like her, with her for our pattern. We 
We ucation of several confederated Associations, who! in newness of life. Rom. 6: 3, 4.—]|were spirit, and life; and she placed her-| should keep our hearts in a receptive at- 
th is are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle , wb » es ale a» “ ; all » +3 fs 3 
of community of property. Nearly all of its|‘Buried with him in baptism, wherein self in that receptive attitude which would | titude—get them out of the din of the 
‘ ag peeve Had his supported almost iairely also we are risen with him through the| permit them to flow into her. world, and turn listening to the voice of 
and peor agg yy cmon Nigh fa ME igen “ faith of the operation of God, who hath} The same ‘one thing’ is needful now, and the Spirit. The word is, ‘He shall take of 
God resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— ‘raised him from the dead.’ Col. 2: 12. only that one. His word is, if possible, the things of mine, and show them unto 
hes : iahes phe ‘Phe Cirentar, cam have i wrmorr ‘For as many of you as have been baptie- more purely spiritual now than tt was you.’ And-this he is doing, and will do: 
ide mae ore ee sa So et, by app Brocktyn, “ip| ee INTO Christ, have put on Christ.—| then. At least it lacks the materia] | not in visions addressed to the natural 
‘am pal phan ng Lave pny he np There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond | sound which then addressed it to the ear; eye, oF vs the Imagination, such as the 
R. Pes keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of | 20T free, male nor female; for ye are all} and that visible form, before which Mary | ‘ tapping dispensation brings forth, but 
the Family Cirele for which we labor. lone in Christ Jesus.” Gal. 3: 27, 28—| bowed, is invisible now. But though] presented to the heart and the under- 
3 Fed tmraperggy snes gy ” a addressed to— ‘ For by one Spirit are we all baptized silent, and invisible, he is none the less, standing, making truth apparent. Angels 
the t Li |into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, | but far more, capable of instructing us; | Visits are not so ‘few and far between,’ as 
It —— bond or free; and have all been made to} and it is even to our advantage that he | common opinion represents them. True, 
ear. Christian Baptism---What is it ? jdrink into one Spirit’ 1 Cor. 12: 13. is unseen and unheard, inasmuch as it they seldom take so gross a form as to be 
4ord There has been much time and labor ex- | We remark upon these quotations from | requires of us, and enables us to exercise visible to the eye. So Christ took upon 
‘the pended by religious denominations, in try-| Peter and Paul, that they disclose a rad-|a more refined spirituality—throwing us| him the material form of a man but once, 
Pe ing to settle the question whether sprink- | jeg] difference in regard to the nature and | entirely upon faith to recognize him.— yet we believe the promise, that ‘ where 
ts of ling, pouring, or immersion, is the proper | extent of the two kinds of baptism. The | He said to his disciples, ‘It is expedient two or three are gathered together in my 
uite method of administering the ordinance of baptism of John, as preparatory to, and | for you that I go away, for if I go not|name, there am I, in the midst;’ and ‘lo 
the Christian baptism, but scarcely any in in- symbolical of that of Christ, was an ex- | away the Comforter will not come unto|I am with you always, even unto the end 
~ I quiring into the nature of that ordinance | ternal rite, and pertained only to a refor-/ you, but if I depart, I will send him unto| of the world.’ Men are too gross to per- 
ua —it being conceded on all hands, that the| mation of the outward character. (See| you.’ We may realize the truth of this | ceive the presence of such etherial beings; 
say water-ceremonial instituted by J ohn the | Luke 3: 10—14.) Christian baptism was| language, when we connect with it that but there isa refinement in faith, which 
ime, Baptist, was substantially, in one form or | ¢he thing symbolized. It was a spiritual, | other expression of h+, where he says of]i8 penetrating the veil that separates 
lar, another, that enjoined by Christ. /and a continuous operation—purging the| this Comforter, ‘He dwelleth with you, these worlds, and is destined to destroy 
e of Our way of helping to settle these long- | conscience—crucifying its subjects to the | and shall be ix you;’ the difference being}it. As faith becomes a reality tous, the 
um. standing points of dispute, is by collating | world, and ‘quickening them together! between having Christ without, or Christ | substance of things hoped for, we shall 
, a few plain texts going to establish the | with Christ,’ by the power of his resurrec- | within us—between having the attention find it more real than terrestrial things. 
‘ NATURE of Christ’s baptism, in distinction | tion, It baptized them out of all ordi-|turned outward through the senses, or| It will represent the things of the Spirit 
in & from ‘the baptism of John.’ This we/nances, and into the unity of a living, or-| within through tne heart. on the retina of the soul, with more cer- 
rr propose to do in the present article. ganized, spiritual body, whose head was| But it isnot certain that any greater tainty and precision than ever the eye 
_ 1, ashanti himself the ceed in the resurrection. (See Col. 2: 10—23. | strength of faith is required in us, than takes ” the things od earth; and the 
ce ner of Christ, come to prepare his way,| “ But,” says an objector, “did not the} there was in her; neither is the difference things which we know ‘ naturally as brute 
sees John says—‘I indeed baptize you with | apostles, in carrying out the instructions! in degree of refinement so great as may beasts,’ will be found te be the most un- 
- to water unto repentance; but he that com- they received from Christ after his resur-| appear at first sight; for though she saw certain parts of our knowledge. ; 
usi~ eth after me is mighter than I: ---he shall] yection, administer water-baptism as the| the Jesus at whose feet she sat, she saw Verona, July, 1853. H. N. L. 
” baptize you with the Holy Ghost and wit initiatory seal of church-membership—and | only the man, and then there was the : : 
the Jive” (Matt. 3: 11, Mark 1: 8, Luke 3: this, too, after the dispensation of Christ-| same, or even greater temptation to doubt The Spiritual Mind. 
two 16, John 1: 33.) Luke records Christ’s ian-baptism (according to your views) had | the divinity of his words. But we may| The truly spiritual man acts from an 
ork endorsement of John’s testimony, in Acts] commenced? We can come to no other! be sure that the same desire, and the| internal motive—from the monitions of 
sti- 1; 5, thus: ‘ For John truly baptized with | conclusion from reading the book of Acts.” | same faith that filled her heart, will make | God’s spirit in his heart. He is (as to 
bi pd , but ye shall be baptized with the We grant that they did. But it should | us choose the same place. It — very his actions) in a great marae indepen- 
need oly Ghost not many days hence. be borne in mind that it is no where re-|easy—very natural and simple in Mary|dent of all external inducements and 
e is Here is a distinct avowal in Christ’s| corded that Christ commanded the prac-| that she should sit down at the Master’s circumstances. They will appeal to him 
han own words, that the element of his bap-|tice ; though it is clear that he suffered | fect, and give her whole attention to him. in vain, unless their appeal harmonizes 
jer : tism was not water, but the Holy Ghost. it, on the same principle that he suffered We think that we should have done so with an internal appeal. We refer for 
wo And it should also be observed in this} ¢he practice of cireumcision. The truth|too—without doubt. But it is well not {an illustration of this principle, to an in- 
oni connection, in relation to the time when is, the principles of his kingdom, though | to forget that the same busy spirit of the | Stance: in the history of Christ. At a 
oke this ordinance was instituted, that the} thoroughly radical and revolutionary in | world that assails us, wasclamoring against certain time, when the Jews’ feast of 
the apostles’ commission to “teach all nations, | their nature, were nevertheless graduated |her, and even bringing its complaints tabernacles was at hand, his brethren said 
ster baptizing them in the name [i. e. with| in their development with reference to the| before the Master, as though she was|unto him, ‘Depart hence, and go into 
rm the power] of the Father, and of the Son, preparation there was to receive them. | committing an offence. But to our Lord, Judea, that thy disciples also may see the 
and of the Holy Ghost,” was not given|They were characterized by no arbitrary|who seeth not as man seeth, the smell works that thou doest.’ Here were exter- 
them until after Christ's resurrection ;|changes of either manners, customs, or|of her act came up as incense. Martha nal inducements that would have made 
_ and was not acted upon till they were prejudices. Indeed there were ‘many|meant well, no doubt, but she had exalted them act under similar circumstances; 
ests endued with power from on high, by the} things’ which Christ could not disclose to| herself and her work over her sister, and | but they appealed in vain. He answered 
uch baptism of the Holy Ghost to which Christ | his most intimate disciples, because ‘they|called on the Master to commend her. his brethren, ‘ My time is not yet come; 
he refers. (See Luke 24: 49, Acts 4: 5, 8,| could not bear them’ then: and his policy| But she received, instead, the cutting, but your time is always ready: go ye up 
vont 2: 1-4.) was to refer them to the future teachings though kind rebuke, ‘Martha, Martha, unto this feast.’ This was as much as 
we 2. Peter, again, instructs us distinctly | of the Spirit, who he said, would ‘guide | thou art careful, and troubled about many to say: “ You act from external and super- 
first as to the element and the nature of|them into all truth’ (John 10: 12, 13.) | things,’&c. This illustrates, and confirms ficial motives, and hence you can act at 
kas, Christ’s baptism. Speaking of those who | ‘Like leaven hid in three measures of meal| what was said in the Circular about|any and all times; but I act from more 
a. bg saved by water in the ark, (1 Pet.| until the whole is leavened,’ so was the|‘ Works and Growth.’ Mary sought to deep and interior motives, and cannot 
He 3: 2, 1,) he says,—‘ The like figure where- | manifestation of his kingdom. grow; Martha preferred to work—to wait | move merely in view of external circum- 
irge unto, even baptism, doth now save us,| In another number we will further con-|on and serve the Master. Both are good: |} stances, and so I must wait for further 
_ (not the putting away of the filth of the | sider the practice of the Primitive church | But Martha’s was the masculine spirit, inducements.” These at last came, and 
flesh, [i. ¢., not water baptism,] but the| in relation to baptism. s. x,t. |Which would give, but cannot receive.—| then he went up unto the feast. 
answer of a good conscience toward God,) The Master chose the feminine—the spirit} The saying of Paul, ‘to be carnally 
ain- BY THE RESURRECTION oF JESUS CuRisT.’ FOR THE CIRCULAR. that looked up to him and listened to his|minded is death, but to be spiritually 
ws Hear Paul also: ‘Know ye not that Mary's Example. words. minded is life and peace,’ may be applied 
ne Of so many of us as were baptized into Jesus} ‘But one thing is needful,’ said our} Now if we would not be like those who] in this way: to be carnally minded is to 
tist, Christ, were baptized into his death?—|Lord, ‘and Mary hath chosen that good| build the tombs ot the prophets, while|act from external motives—motives that 
a Therefore we are buried with him by bap-| part which shall not be taken away from| they possess the spirit of those who|address merely the mind and senses,— 
her.’ ‘ Now Mary sat at Jesus’ feet and! killed them, let us not only commend the! Whoever follows such inducements is in- 


tism into death; that like as Christ was 
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evitably tending towards death. On the 
other hand, to be spiritually minded is to 
act from spiritual motives, which origin- 
ate in the heart, and are produced by the 
Spirit of God. Whoever follows such in- 
ducements is inevitably tending towards 
eternal life and peace. One set of motives 
leads exactly in the opposite direction 
from the other. w. 
THE CIRCULAR. 
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: The Last Days.’ 


Readers of the New Testament will remember 
that this expression is used by the apostles, 
with apparent reference to the times then present. 
Tt has indeed been extended by Millerites, Mor- 
mons, and others, and applied to all times subse- 
quent, according as persons had a theory of ‘ar 
approaching Advent and judgment to make out; 
but it may be asserted that this extension is a 
bare assumption, and without authority from 
scripture, which, so far as it uses the terms, ‘last 
days,’ ‘last times,’ &c., confines the application t:) 
the period in which the apostles wrote, and the 
primitive churches read. We have taken pains to 
collate all the various passages in which these ex- 
pressions occur, with their connection, in order to 
present the full force of the meaning which such 
emphatic words were intended to convey ;—and 
we copy the result below :* 

SCRIPTURE ACCOUNT OF THE ‘LAST DAYS.’ 

Acts 2: 16... .-.[Peter’s answer to the peo - on 
the day of Pentecost. }—This is that which was 

spoken by the prophet Joel—Andit shall come 

to pass in the last days, saith the Lord, I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh. .... And 

I will show wonders in the heavens above, and 

signs in the earth beneath, .... before that 

great and notable day of the Lord come. 

Ti. 4: 1.....Now the Spirit speaketh express- 

ly, that in the latter times some shall part 

from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, 
and doctrines of devils.....If thou put the 
brethren in remembrance of these things, thou 

shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, &c. 

2 Tim. 3: 1.....This know also, that in the last 
days ‘perilous times shall come. For men shall 
be lovers of their own selves, covetous,. ..hay- 
ing a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof ; from such turnaway. For of this 
sort are they which creep into houses, &c. 

Hep. 1: 1, 2.....God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, &e. 

James 5: 1, 3.....Go to now ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come 


~ 


upon you,. ... Ye have heaped treasure together 
for the last ‘days. 
1 Per. 1: 5.....You, who are kept by the power 


of God unto salvation, ready to be revealed in 
the last time. 

1 Per. 1: 20.....Christ,...who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these last times for you. 

2 Per. 3:1, 5.....This second epistle, beloved, 
I now write unto you; in both which I stir up 
your pure minds by way of remembrance: that 
ye may be mindful of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the 
commandment of us the apostles of the Lord 
and Savior: knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts, and saying, Where is the prom- 
ise of his coming ? 

| Joun 2: 18. Little children it is the last time: 
[hour, Gr.:] and as ye have heard that anti- 
christ shall come, even now are there many an- 
a whereby we know it is the last time. 

our. 

Jupe 17, 18. Beloved, remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; ‘how that they told you 
there should be mockers.in the last time, who 
should walk after their. own ungodly lusts. 


1. It is strikingly manifest in most of these 
passages, and to be gathered from all of them, 
that the last days referred to were then in course 
of fulfillment ; and hence there is no authority for 
applying the language to any other period. 

2. The term has reference evidently to the im- 
pending conclusion of the Jewish dispénsation— 
which is elsewhere frequently characterized as the 
‘end of the world.’ 

3. The expression also looks forward indirectly, 
to the Coming of Christ, and the beginning of a 
new state. A distinct allusion of this kind is fre- 
quently found in the connection, as in the passage 
in Acts, where from the ‘last days’ the language 
proceeds without any break to speak of the com- 
ing of ‘the great and notable day of the Lord,’ i. e. 
the judgment of the Second Coming. The pre- 





* The term ‘ last day’ occurs several times in John, as in the 
sentence, ‘I will raise him up at the last Wasenel a 


dicted apostasies and peculiar wickedness of the 
‘last days,’ which the apostles earnestly warned 
the churches of, as though the evil was then pres- 
ent, correspond exactly with what Christ told 
his disciples to expect as among the last precur- 
sors of his Coming. Christ had foretold that 
false Christs should arise and should deceive 
many ; and John, at the period of his epistle says, 
‘There are already many antichrists, whereby we 
know that it is the last hour;’ i.e., before the 
promised advent of Christ. 

After ascertaining that the period spoken of as 
the last days was fulfilled during the apostolic 
age, we naturally seek to know the exact import 
of the term. On the one hand it seems a para- 
doxical position to assume, according to the lite- 
ral force of the language, that the last days are 
past—surely, one would think, we live in later 
days than those of the apostles. and there is reason 
to doubt whether the last days are reached even 
now. ‘This obvious difficulty has led people either 
to pass over the expression lightly, as having small 
meaning, or to transfer its application forward to 
some future time. On the other hand, the lan- 
guage in question is clear and categorical, and we 
know that the apostles were not accustomed to 
use words in a loose, random way, or at less 
value than their common meaning. What did 
they signify by announcing with so much unqual- 
ified emphasis that the world was then in its last 
days? 

In order to truly appreciate the matter, we 
need to place ourselves in the apostles’ position, 
so as to sympathize with them as Jews, in their 
expectation of the approaching doom of Judaism 
at the crisis of the Second Coming. Suppose, in 
the case of the present Catholic church, a proph- 
ecy goes forth, that within this generation its or- 
ganization and function shall come to an end— 
its power be destroyed, and all its churches and 
Cathedrals be pulled down. Such a supposition 
exhibits only faintly the prospect that was really 
before the Jewish church and dyrasty. The Sec- 
ond Coming was to be the end of a system of re- 
ligion, and of a social, political and domestic econ- 
omy, which the Jews had received from God, and 
to which they had been wedded as the only sys- 
tem of divine manifestation that the world had 
known—all was to be swept away. The whole 
of the worldly preliminary state, was to termin- 
ate within forty years, and all that was left in the 
mind of the Jewish believer, was the perfected 
heavenly state beyond it. With them at least, 
this period was truly the ‘last days.’ 

So in an important sense it was for the world. 
The truth is, let the Gentile age cheat itself as it 
may, there never was any divinely authorized 
worldly sanctuary but that ancient Jewish one. 
Whatever religious institutions have come since, 
claiming divine authority in the world, have really 
come without appointment, and stand on no other 
basis than that of private and voluntary specula- 
tions. The churches and priesthoods that have 
arisen to fulfill the function of that old Jewish 
dispensation among the Gentiles, though they 
have been permitted, and have received some sec- 
ondary spiritual sanction as to their results, can 
yet make no pretension to a divine commission. 
The Jewish religion was God’s appointed religion, 
and the only one, for the probationary, intermedi- 
ate state. 

The importance of the crisis which terminated 
it, and the force of the term ‘last days,’ as applied 
to that period, may be represented by an illustra- 
tion. The Jewish religion being preliminary to 
the heavenly state, may be compared to the 
wharf and abutments that we would build on the 
shore of a stream, preliminary to forming a bridge. 
First a buttress of masonry is run out, for a con- 
siderable distance perhaps, into the water, and 
from the top of that the arch of the bridge is 
sprung. The abutment suddenly comes to an 
end, and what remains is a bridge, starting from 
the top and end of it, and going high and dry, 
clear of the water to the other shore. So started 
the resurrection church, at the Second Com- 
ing, from the terminating buttress of Judaism.— 
The Jewish school was the last of the solid foun- 
dations on the earthly shore of the river—thence 
the true bridge arched itself in the invisible; and 
the subsequent attempt of the Gentiles to build 
on and extend the visible pier into the river, has 
been a humbug, a mere floatmg incoherent mass 
of drift-wood, which time steadily carries away. 
It is only by recognizing the Jewish foundation, 
and its legitimate end, and the new structure that 
sprung from it 1800 years ago, that the Gentiles 
will have the benefit of the bridge, and the right 
to form the buttress for the other end. 

Thus the ‘last days’ of the Apostolic writers 








rently to the by eae specific close of the series of w! 
are called the ‘last days.’ 


was an expression founded on substantial fact— 


a fact involving with them, the end of the world, 
and the commencement of the world to come; 
and marking the point in all history, where the 
divinely authorized School of Ages, passed from 
the visible to the invisible state. The Second 
Coming, which was the impending event of those 


| ‘last days,’ was the greatest crisis which the world 


ever did or ever will see. Christ’s prediction of 
the tribulation of that time, that it should be the 
greatest that ever was, or ever would be, was 
but an indication of the magnitude of the crisis. 





‘Cleanse first the Inside.’ 

Physiologists, Water-curians, and in general the 
more refined portion of society, consider personal 
cleanliness one of the prime virtues—the grand 
prerequisite and accompaniment of health, beauty, 
long life, &e. &c. And there is a semblance of 
truth in this doctrine: but how superficial to re- 
strict its application to the outward person! All 
the encomiums that are bestowed on external 
cleanliness, would sound much better to our ear 
if they were applied to the purification of the 
heart and spirit. We fear that in the physiologi- 
cal sphere of society the outside of the cup and 
platter is often made toappear clean and whole- 
some, while the inside ‘ is full of all manner of un- 
cleaness’—(see Matt. 23: 27.) No fault of course 
can be found with this outward cleansing, ifit is not 
made a substitute, partial or complete, for the 
more important work ‘of cleansing that which is 
within the cup and platter.’ 

How to do this? how to make the internal 
character pure and acceptable to God and man ? 
This great problem we think has been sclved by 
the system of mutual criticism practised in our 
Associations. It is found to do for the inside all 
that water does for the outside,and more. It re- 
moves evil-thinking, back- iting, jealousy, dark 
and intriguing spirits, and (what may be called) 
the spiritual vermin of all sorts, which are found to 
infect human nature; and it gives to its subjects 
the glorious consciousness of walking in the clear 
light of truth and sincerity—high above the con- 
temptible feelings of secrecy and shame. 

Criticism may be properly considered a kind 
of spiritual water-cure. ‘The washing of water 
by the word,’ was the kind of water treatment 
recommended by Paul to the Ephesian church for 
its ‘sanctification and cleansing: and by this we 
think the apostle meant the ‘ washing’ of criticism. 
Christ said to Nicodemus, ‘ Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ Here, also, by the term 
‘water’ is meant instruction and discipline—the 
same means that Paul recommends for the sancti- 
fication and cleansing of the church. The Spirit 
is the primary agency of salvation, but it is also 
necessary to ‘be born of the water, or ‘the word.’ 
(Heb. 4:12.) Many have vainly thought to enter 
the kingdom of God by being born simply of the 
Spirit—ignoring the necessity of ‘ water,’ or of be- 
ing purified and perfected through criticism and 
instruction. 

In proportion as we appreciate the importance 
of spiritual cleanliness as a means of justification, 
growth, and happiness, we shall covet criticism— 
‘the washing of water by the word; that we may 
be presented to Christ glorious, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing, but holy and with- 
out blemish.’ w. 





Seasoning our Pleasures. 

We thank God for having taught us how to 
season all things, and pleasures among the rest: 
with faith and love, so as to make them healthy 
and edifying. 

In denying that we are pleasure-seekers, we 
by no means deny that we do not enjoy much 
pleasure and satisfaction by intercourse with this 
outer world—the handiwork of God. But to 
think of finding enjoyment in the material world 
without inviting the presence of our invisible 
friends, would be to us like seeking the living 
among the dead. And not only do we confess 
the presence of those above us, but we have the 
sympathy of the entire Community-family in our 
journeyings and excursions. To know that in go- 
ing abroad, many hearts are saying to us, ‘We 
shall go with you,’ is a source of happiness better 
felt than described ; and can be enjoyed only as 
we are communized by faith and love. These 
thoughts were suggested by the following experi- 


ence.: 


On Monday last, a small party from the Brook- 
lyn Commune, with a delegate from our sister 
Commune in Newark, took a trip in the afternoon 
to Coney Island, about 14 miles from this City, 
for the purpose of having a sight at the broad At- 
lantic, and refreshing ourselves in her foaming 





surf, as it rolls in, wave after wave, upon the 


white, sandy beach. Upon leaving our quiet home, 
some of the family expressed, what all felt, that 
they heartily sympathized with the movement of 
and could freely enter into our 
pleasure in seeing new objects, as some had never 
seen the ocean before. Instinctively did we con- 
fess Christ in our hearts, while passing along to 
the boat, as the source of greater pleasure than 
this world can give, and that the trip would be to 
us an ordinance of communion with God and each 
other. 
the scenery on the shores, and the deep blue wa- 
ters of the majestic ocean, with its never-ccasing 
ebbing and flowing tides, increased our delight in 
Him whose love had filled our hearts with grati- 
tude and thankfulness before leaving home. So 
we were happy before going, happy while gone, 
and happy on our return. G. Cc. 


our excursion, 


And so it was: the sail down the Bay, 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Trip to Canada--Incidents=-=Reflections. 
Cambridge, Vt., July 24, 1853- 

Dear Friends :—I know of no pleasanter places 
for a summer excursion—to one who has never 
visited them—than Montreal and Quebec. Though 
within a few hours ride of New York, one sees so 
much which he does not see at home, that he can 
not fail to be interested. 

One thing which pleased me in my late trip to 
Canada, was, that the love of money did not thrust 
itself forward so prominently at every corner, as 
in the States; but is kept in the background.— 
Here a person feels much too sensibly for his own 
pleasure, that he is valued just according to the 
amount of money that he can be made to yield— 
that but little attention is paid to his personal 
comfort, compared to the profits to be made out 
ofhim. In short, that the spirit of selfishness is 
the most prominent spirit we every where meet: 
However selfish the Canadians may be, I could 
not but feel that their first thought was to make 
me enjoy my visit, and their pay for it the second. 
This made the trip pleasant. I could not but see 
that the pleasure of traveling would be increased 
a hundred fold if money-rewards were abolished 
—if we had but one interest, and, as in Communi- 
ty-life, each was seeking the good of all. When 
will the world learn that selfishness don’! pay, 
and that people secure their own happiness by 
making others happy ? 

When I was in the museum of the house of 
Parliament at Quebec, I saw a show-case filled 
with odd kinds of coin, bank-bills, &c., that were 
out of date, and are now exhibited as a curiosity, 
It struck me, that if we wished to get up a muse- 
um, containing such things as would be a curiosity 
te folks at some future time, we had better begin 
by saving specimens of the money now in circula- 
tion, which is sure to pass away as a relic of bar- 
barism. I believe that the world will sometime 
wonder that such an article was ever used as a 
circulating medium, in the way it now is by those 
who should be brothers with one common interest. 

I witnessed an incident on board the steamboat, 
as I was coming up the St. Lawrence river, which 
amused and interested me nota little. There 
were some 40 or 50 passengers, who wanted to 
take the 94 o’clock train of cars from Montreal to 
Rouse’s Point. The boat had been detained sev- 
eral hours by a dense fog, and it lacked but a few 
moments of the time, when she came alongside 
of the dock. The Railroad-boat, which was to 
take the passengers across the St. Lawrence, was 
still at her dock, but afew rods distant. The 
captain had told them to have their baggage all 
ready, so that they could land the moment the 
boat touched the dock, and he would try to get 
them there, in time for the ferry-boat and cars. 

Their baggage was brought forward, and piled 
up by itself; and this company all stood ready to 
spring the first opportunity, and the rest with one 
consent stood back for them ; and all seemed in- 
terested to have them succeed in their wishes. I 
had shaken hands with several new-made friends, 
and stood back of the company to see their suc- 
cess—to watch the different expressions of their 
countenances, and witness the intense anxiety 
manifested as they approached the other boat, 
while their frequent glances at the large clock 
standing by the side of the ‘gangway,’ plainly told 
that ‘the time was nearly up.’ I could plainly 
see thatit was a moment of deep interest with 
many of them. They came nearer and nearer, and 
just as the boat touched the dock, and they were 
ready to spring ashore and rush to the other boat, 
we heard a shout, ‘ The boat has gone” Then 
such a murmur as arose from the company, as each 
one unconsciously gave yent to his feelings ! Some 
made themselves miserable over what they could 
not prevent, and complained bitterly of the Rail- 





road officers for not waiting, when they must have 
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THE CIRCULAR. 





known that many on board the boat wished to take 
that train; while others, who seemed no less inter- 
ested in getting ahead, laughed heartily at their 
misfortune, saying, ‘ That is right ; I like them for 
their promptness.’ I thought these were much 
the wisest, and that persons would save them- 
selves a world of trouble by not grumbling at cir- 
cumstances which they cannot control. The faith 
we have that the powers above control our cir- 
cumstances for good, should make us quiet and 
trustful in the midst of all kinds of disappoint- 
ments. How often do we find in such circum- 





stances, when we can see nothing but disappoint- 
ment, that it is all arranged by superior wisdom 
to give us an unexpected treat, or to save us from 
some unseen calamity ? This has become so com- 
mon that we at once begin to look for the mean- 
ing of such events, expecting to find good and 
Yours truly, J. R. Mivrer. 
- ne 





only good. 


Correspondence of The Circular. 


An Antieslavery Lecture. 





Oneida, July 20, 1853. 


The lecturer was very sarcastic in his remarks 
about slave-holding Christians, and in showing up 
the inconsistencies between their practice and the 
religion they profess. Christ commanded his dis- 
ciples to ‘go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ But let a man whose 
heart burns with zeal to declare the word of God 
to all that are in darkness and ignorance, go 
among the slaves at the South, with his Bible 
under his arm, and attempt to enlighten their 
minds and teach them to read it; their masters 
would soon convince him that it would be safer 
for him to go among the savages of the Feejee 
islands. There are indeed a few texts, which 
the slave-holders are quite willing should be 
taught to the slaves. The text especially, which 
above all they delight to dwell upon—the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the ending text, is ‘Servants 
he obedient to your masters.’ And the sermon 
they preach from this text they will divide into 
heads, thus : 

First.—You should be obedient to your mas- 
ters because you are commanded to be so by the 


Dear Frienps:—Last Saturday afternoon we | Lord. 


received a call from Frederic Douglass, the well- | 
known anti-slavery lecturer and editor. Having | 
an appointment to lecture in the evening at the 
Depot, he took the opportunity to make this call, 
in company with Mr. Frost, editor of the Oneida 
Telegraph; after which several of us rode down 
and heard his address. He appeared rather 
pleasing in his manners, and was interesting as 
aspeaker. The house (Methodist church) was 
well filled; good order prevailed, and the audi- 
ence listened with much attention. I shall not 
attempt to give you a methodical report of his 
address; indeed no exact method was observed 
by him; and he apologized somewhat at the con- 
clusion for his ‘rambling remarks.’ I will, how- 
ever, mention some of the principal points. 

Mr. Douglass remarked that what he had to 
say of slavery was not a mere theory, nor derived 
from the reading of books on the subject, but was 
the result of his own experience, having been 
himself a slave for twenty years from his birth. 

The fundamental principle, the sum of the anti- 
slavery doctrine, the speaker said, was, that a 
nanis aman; i.e., that every man belongs to 
himself—is owner of his individual person. His 
hands are his own, his head is his own, his heart 
is his own, &c. This common and unqualified 
position of anti-slavery declaimers always produ- 
ces in us an involuntary dissent, while we remem- 
ber that Gop is the owner of all things; and 
that Paul’s declaration, ‘ Ye are not your own, for 
ye are bought with a price, is the very charter 
of Christianity. We may, notwithstanding, ad- 
mit the speaker’s position to be true in an inferior 
sense; that is, that man owns himself, so far as 
his rights in reference to his fellow beings are 
concerned. And it was probably this inferior 
sense only that the lecturer had in his mind in 
making the above-mentioned assertion. Yet the 
fact that he did not qualify it at all by any allu- 
sion to God’s ownership, shows that those persons 
who are devoted to mere anti-slavery, though 
they may plead with much zeal for human rights, 
give but little attention to the paramount rights 
of God. 

The lecturer said that such were the manifest 
wrongs and evils of slavery, that very few would 
undertake to defend it on the ground of abstract 
reasoning; it would not bear that test; and 
therefore its advocates, for the most part, had 
taken the position that it was a ‘divine institu- 
tion’—sanctioned by the authority of God. But 
if God has ordained the system of slavery, (urged 
Mr. D.,) then he must have originated the means 
which are necessary to carry iton. What are 
these means? They are the lash, the thumb- 
screw, the hand-cuff and fetters, the blood-hounds, 
the revolver, the bowie-knife. And is a system 
which requires these means, to be called a divine 
institution? Yet such was the ground on which 
its advocates now defend it. Slavery now de- 
rived its chief support from the countenance it 
received from professors of religion. The reason 
and the sentiment of the whole civilized world is 
against it; and were it not supported by the 
countenance of the church, it would fall at once. 
Many of the slave-holders themselves are pro- 
fessors of religion—accounted as pious, godly 
men. The speaker’s own former master was a 
professor of religion—a pious member and class- 
leader in the Methodist Episcopal Church—‘ got 
religion’ at a camp meeting—he saw him when 
he ‘got religion.’ (Laughter.) Yet he had seen 
that same master repeatedly inflict a whipping 
on one of his slaves, a girl of 17 or 18, in a man- 
ner which the speaker proceeded to describe as 





most inhuman. 


Second.—Obey your masters, because it will be 
for your happiness. And not only will you be 
much happier, but you will avoid a great deal of 
trouble by doing so. (That is to say, if you don’t 
obey your masters, you'll ‘get licked.’) [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Third.—You should obey your masters, out of 
gratitude for the great benefits you have received. 
Think of what has been done for you!—how you 
have been rescued from the degraded state you 
were in in Africa—taken from that savage, be- 
nighted land, and brought to this free and happy 
country, where you can enjoy all the blessings of 
civilization, and receive the glorious light of the 
gospel. ‘This is the Lonn’s doing, and it is mar- 
velous in our eyes! (Laughter. Here you would 
need to see the speaker’s manner, as with a deep: 
low tone, and a countenance of awful gravity, he 
brought out the last words.) But 

Fourth.—You should be obedient to your mas- 
ters, because you are filled for your condition of 
labor. You have stout, robust frames, strong 
constitutions; hard hands, a black skin. Where- 
as your masters and mistresses have slender 
frames, a delicate constitution, soft hands, a white 
skin, &e. 

In the latter part of his address, the speaker 
viewed the subject more in a political aspect.— 
He dwelt with much earnestness on the cruelty 
and diabolical character of the Fugitive Slave 
Law—showing that it demanded of the people of 
the Free States the direct rejection of the words 
of Christ, and the spirit of his religion, which re- 
guires us to do untv others as we would that 
they should do unto us—to shelter the stranger, 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, &c. For 
obeying these precepts in harboring the poor fu- 
gitive and supplying his wants, this law of the 
American nation imposes an enormous fine, with 
the addition of imprisonment. The slave-law 
commissioners Mr. Douglass regarded as human 
blood-hounds, and their business as one not only 
of flagrant wickedness, but of exceeding meanness, 
He held up to censure the inconsistency of those 
who, professing to be opposed to slavery, would 
yet vote for men as rulers, who were pledged to 
support the Fugitive Slave Law. He said if he 
were to ask, as individuals, this person and that, 
and another, all through the audience, whether 
they would have anything to do in betraying the 
fugitive into the hands of the slave-hunter, he 
presumed every one would answer, No. But had 
not some of these same persons voted for Pierce, 
or Scott, in the Presidential campaign, both of 
whom were pledged to support the Fugitive Slave 
Law? When called on to act at the polls in ac- 
cordance with their position as friends of emanci- 
pation, were there not ‘certain political consid- 
erations’ which in their minds made it expedient 
for them to vote for this or that man of the party 
in which they had been trained, though they 
knew he was pledged, if elected, to maintain this 
abominable law ? 

This acting with a party, contrary to one’s own 
convictions as an individual, the lecturer thought 
was of a character similar to the following sup- 
posed case: A man who wishes to obtain a cer- 
tain sum of money ata bank, goes to one of the 
directors, and inquires if they can let him have 
suchasum. The director answers, Yes, he for 
his part should be pleased to accommodate him. 
He then goes to another, and another ; and all ex- 
press individually their willingness to lend him 
the money at the time he mentions. When the 
time arrives, the man goes to the bank to obtain 
the money he expected, but he is then told that 
in consequence of certain rules and regulations 





which they have found it necessary to adopt, they 
cannot accommodate him. Whereupon the man 
concludes that these persons, as individuals, are 
a pretty nice sort of men; but that, taken collect- 
ively, they are a deceitful, knavish set. 

Having sketched the main features of Mr. D.’s 
address, I have only to remark in conclusion, 
that great as the enormity of slavery is, it is on- 
ly asmall item in the account which we bring 
against selfishness ; and if there is a lack of union 
between us and the Aboliticnists, it isnot because 
we do not sympathize with them in their revolt 
against Slavery, but because they do not sympa- 
thize with us in our revolt against sin. 

Yours for the sovereignty of Christ, 
J. L. SKINNER. 





Ea We have received the first two Nos. of 
a new German paper—Der National Demokrat— 
published weekly at Washington by Buell and 
Blanchard; F. Scuminr, Editor. It is a handsome, 
octavo sheet, beautifully printed, and in pomt of 
external attractiveness, will compare favorably 
with our most elegant American journals. Its 
principles are Anti-Slavery ; and we are glad to 
see that it also inculcates a firm adherence to the 
Bible. This—in contrast with the mass of Ger- 
man literature, which so often rejects the Bible 
for some favorite dogma—is a good sign, and ar- 
gues favorably for its prosperity. We wish it 
success in its mission,—especially in disseminating 
Bible-loyalty among the countrymen of Schiller 
and Goethe. 





Items. 

....- Father Becks. a Belgian, is elected Gene- 
ral of the Jesuits, in place of the late Father 
Roothan. 

.... The editor of the Tribune complains that 
the present system of foreign embassies is a sham, 
and says: 

“The time has come for realities—realities in 
Church—realities in State—realities in social in- 
tercourse——realities in thought, aspiration, action.” 

This is well put: but how many of us are ready 
to abide the principle ? 

.... Gerrit Smith has lately given $25,000 to 
the City of Oswego, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Public Library, to be alike accessible always 
to both sexes without distinction of race, cology, 
or condition. 

....A naval force, consisting of the steamers 
Fulton and Princeton, and the sloop-of-war Deca- 
tur, sailed on Monday last from Norfolk, Va., for 
the Fishing Banks of Newfoundland, and there- 
abouts, to look after American interests in that 
quarter. 

....Under the head of ‘Sporting Intelligence,’ 
the Tribune relates that Monday evening about 
7 o'clock, a cow which was being driven in the 
street became frightened, and dashing up one 
street and down another, running over two or 
three persons, and putting others to flight, made 
its way into the Park—where there was a game 
of more than an hour, the enraged animal keeping 
a thousand men and boys at bay. The manner 
in which she was captured at last is a good story, 
and is thus related: 

A number of police officers, aided by Mr Good- 
erson and others, continued their efforts for an 
hour without success. They hada heavy rope, 
and endeavored to throw the noose over the heif- 
er’s head, but failed. A lad said to the officers 
that he could capture her. The officers laughed 
at the idea—the lad was apparently not over 
twelve years ofage. He persisted in asserting 
that he could throw the lasso over her horns. 
They let him try. He coiled the heavy rope, 
swung it over his head and threw it. It caught 
upon one horn. The little fellow threw it again 
and it caught both horns. He planted his heel 
firm on the ground, gave a yell and a jerk of 
the lasso, and threw the animal, which was imme- 
diately secured toa tree. The lad is named Jose 
Antoine de la Craz, 14 years of age, and residing 
in Broadway near 'Tenth-st. He was born in Cal- 
ifornia, where he had practised with the lasso, and 
could not understand that he had performed any 
remarkable feat. 





E-= Mr. Patrick O’Donohue, who was one 
of the leaders in the attempt at Ireland’s libera- 
tion in 1848, and who with O’Brien, Meagher. 
McManus, and others, was condemned to death, 
which sentence was subsequently commuted to 
transportation, has escaped from his prison-house 
in Van Dieman’s Land, and arrived at this port 
yesterday by the Northern Light, via California. 
Mr. ime is looking hale and hearty after 
his adventurous wanderings and_hair-breadth 
escapes. He has taken rooms at the Astor House, 
where he received visits of congratulation yester- 
day from Meagher and others of his compatriots 
of 1848. Mr. O’Donohue leaves behind him in 
exile, four of his companions, viz: Mitchell, Mar- 
tin, McManus and O’Brien. May they be blessed 





with a my delivery from bondage.—WN. Y. 
Tribune, July 26th. 
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Family Talk.---NO. 5, 
CRITICISM OF DULLNESS. 


A.—I should be glad if the family 
would give me a criticism this evening. — 
I have received some criticism to-day in 
regard to my mind, and want to under- 
stand my case better. I will thank B. 
to repeat what she said to me. 

B.—TI have noticed that he was not so 
quick as others in understanding what 
was said around him—he has to have a 
thing repeated—does not readily catch 
your meaning ; and often asks questions 
when, I am tempted to think, it would 
not be necessary if he was giving proper 
attention, It occurred to me it might 
have something to do with his fellowships, 
as it does not seem to be an intellectual 
difficulty exactly; and I thought by 
speaking to him about it, it might set 
him on the track of removing the cause. 

C.—There is a great difference in per- 
sons. In common conversation one person 
will almost intuitively fall into the current, 
catch the flow of it, and be able to mix in 
and take part; while another who appar- 
ently has the same advantages, will re- 
quire explanations. He does not easily 
get hold of the matter. His ‘ fingers are 
all thumbs.’ It is a kind of unhandiness 
of the understanding. Persons may be 
bright and still not have the necessary 
instruments to catch quickly the meaning 
and run of conversation. This lack of 
adroitness in the understanding makes 
conversation hard and disagreeabie. I 
have noticed something like this same 
fault in H., and used to observe it very 
frequently in. Sometimes it appears to 
result from over-eagerness, or a lack of 
moderation ; as though on tellinga man to 
go somewhere, he should start to go be- 
fore you have half finished. Call him back 
and begin to tell him further, and off he 
will fly again with his own ideas, like a 
dart. It is not a lack of velocity of mind, 
but there is too much velocity. You be- 
gin to say something to J. for instance, 
and he is so quick in his ideas that he 
imagines he has got the whole story wher 
you have scarcely begun. It is a lack of 
receptive moderation. 

D.—A. is very slow to take a joke—I 
never like to tell him one, because it is a 
chance if he sees the point of it, and it 
spoils a joke to have to explain it. 

E.—In taking hold of new things, he 
is apt to magnify difficulties, and assume 
that what he is trying to do is a greater 
affair than it really is, and thus spread a 
kind of confusion over it. I think if he 
would change his theory in this respect, 
and expect to find things simple and 
easy, it would be a great help to him. 

F’—He only needs to refer back to his 
experience at Oneida, to be satisfied that 
this difficulty in mastering new things is 
all imaginary. 

C.—It is an old Latin saying,—‘Jgno- 
tum pro magnifico—What is unknown is 
monstrous. It expresses a very common 
feeling ; but Ihave seen somuch of the flat- 
ting down of professional pretension under 
the eye of common sense, and the simpli- 
fication of what seemed wonderful mys- 
teries in business, that I should not now 
fear, if circumstances called me to it, to 
undertake to build a clipper ship 300 feet 
long, or any other masterpiece of art. 

G.—A.’s irresolution, when he attempts 
new things, is apt to make you feel a dis- 
trust of his ability. There is something 
in his manner which breeds it. 

C.—We are at work on a unitary dif- 
ficulty, and if we can find out the root of 
one of these evils, we can cure them all. 
Let us see if we can ascertain the rea- 
son why he is not quick to understand 
the point of a joke. 

H—It never seemed to me to arise 
from a lack of native power of mind, for 
he is one of our best speakers, of good 
judgment, and general edification every 
way. I was interested in the suggestion 
that it might root back in his fellowships. 
It arises from some ersity of spirit, 
some kink in his machinery, that I think 
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can be got over, so that he would be let 
loose in this respect. 
C.—What kind of society did you have 
when a boy ? did you live in a village ? 
A.—When quite young; but do not 
think I ever formed village habits ; vil- 
lage boys never had much influence upon 
me. From the time I was twelve, I lived 
where I did not have many associates. 
C.—This seclusion may account for a 
mental greenness and awkwardness, that 
the rough-and-tumble of gatherings in 
villages, cities and colleges, works off— 
Village boys get to be quick-witted, 
catch easily what is going, and make 
their reply quickly—they are nimble- 
minded. This business of giving and 
taking in the line of jokes is carried on 
extensively and scientifically in colleges, 


and there if one does not see the point of 


a joke quick and appreciate it, he will be 
run upon, They also have a cruel trick, 
when one tells a joke, of making as though 
they did not understand it, saying per- 
haps when you expect they will laugh, 
‘Is that al/? They know what a dam- 
per it is not to have your wit appreciated. 

H.—A certain keen perception of peo- 
ple’s meaning in conversation, is worth a 
great deal. It is desirable to be able to 
see instantaneously the meaning of a per- 
son, and not put him to the trouble of 
repeating. And I think this is a matter 
of moral treatment in part. In many 
cases when a child is backward in under- 
standing, it is not to be treated as an in- 
firmity, but as a thing deserving of the 
severest rebuke. 

D.—It might arise from different causes 
in different persons: in some from wilful- 
ness, for example, and in others from lack 
of sympathy. 

(.—And in general, from a lack of fel- 
lowship with the Spirit of truth. 

G.—I have noticed in myself, that 
when I was in a listless state, or giving my 
attention partly to something else, I was 
not apt to take quickly the meaning of 
persons’ conversation, and had to request 
a repetition of what they had said. I 
have thought this lack of apprehension 
in A., arose from a habit of loose atten- 
tion, or double-mindedness. 

C.—It is part of our salvation, to have 
a sound mind. A spirit of love, and pow- 
er, and of a sound mind, is given to us in 
Jesus Christ. 

D.—It generally implies disrespect of 
the speaker, to make him repeat what he 
has said. 

J.—I should think this evil was to be 
attributed to a lack of the Community- 
spirit. When a person is absorbed in his 
own thoughts and feelings, in an egotisti- 
cal way, he is apt to be inattentive to 
those around him. The Community-spir- 
it is a spirit of keen apprehension. 

H.—It seems to me that this matter 
of quickness in social intercourse is a thing 
of sensibility to a great extent. If we 
present a sensitive surface, it needs but a 
flash to daguerreotype the thoughts and 
communications of others in our under- 
standing. 

C.—It involves the exercise of a great 
many other faculties besides the under- 
standing and ear. In conversation you 
take into the ear one part of the impres- 
sion, but you also take in with the eye 
another part—a man’s countenance is 
part of his speech: then, further, your 
spirit catches the intention of what is said. 

H.—The last, I think, is the most im- 
portant. I have often been surprised, 
when walking along on the side-walk, 
and hearing people talk as I passed them, 
that [ could not get the first idea of what 
they were talking about. I account for 
it on the ground that there is no spirit- 
ual communication in the case. I am 
not in the same medium with them, and 
their words sound without meaning.— 
Persons in the same spiritual medium 
apprehend each other easily. 

C.—Many times when [| find it difficult 
to hear what people are saying, I watch 
very closely till I can hear a few -words, 


G—I have noticed frequently that 
some persons will come into the room 
here in the midst of a conversation, and 
soon seem to be posted up on all that 
has been said. 

H.—I believe there is a possibility of 
our training ourselves to great sagacity in 
discerning the meaning of persons in con- 
versation, and that there will be a great 
deal of pleasure in the exercise of it.— 
It is like the sagacity of the police, 
who are so wide awake in the detection 
of rogues, that the slightest intimation 
will sometimes put them on the track. 

J.—I knew a woman once that was deaf, 
who would understand conversation by 
watching the motion of persons’ lips. Once 
in conversing with her I held my head 
down to her with a view to make her hear, 
but she told me to hold my head up, so 
that she could see my lips. 

C.—Love makes people sharp-eyed. It 
detect the minutest shades of feeling on 
the part of those we are in love with, or 
those that undertake to interfere. And 
salvation will give us an intensity of 
character—a chronic intensity of life, 
such as people have exceptionally when 
they arein love. It will do us all good to pay 
attention to this matter, and take a new 
step in faith. Let us ask the Lord to 
make us quick of understanding. 

We must hate and repent of the 
spirit that comes between us and this 
state that we desire—not count it a mere 
weakness, and want of education. It is 
a dull, obtuse and dark spirit, contin- 
ually trying to thrust itself upon us: and 
we must not be persuaded into fellowship 
with it by any excuses whatever. Our 
business is to walk in the light, as God does 
—to put on white garments, and prepare 
ourselves to enter the eternal city, which 
is full of the glory of the Lord ; and we 
know this spirit cannot go in there. 

H.—I am getting more and more in 
love with the principle, that whatever 
there is about us that is not good, it is 
no matter how we came by it, or what 
excuses we can make; the only thing is to 
repent of it and get rid of it. 

C—lIt will be a great help to us to 
get settled on the fact, that salvation is 
not a qestion of merit, but of possibility 
and of affinity. We are not going to be 
saved because God sees that we have done 
well, and deserve to be saved. The mat- 
ter is not to be settled in that style at 
all. It is simply a question whether we 
are adapted to fellowship with God. If 
a timber is wanted in building, you select 
a piece according to its length; and if it 
is too short for the place, no matter what 
excuses there may be, it cannot go in.— 
It is necessarily a work of adaptation. So 
it is with the matter of men’s salvation. 
It is determined at last by the question 
whether they are fit companions for God. 
In the world if a man performs a piece of 
work, no matter what his character is, he 
is paid so much money. But the Lord 
does not pay his workmen in money.— 
Those who are worthy of the final reward 
he pays in his own heart and life. So 
that the whole question is, whether we 
are fit for fellowship with him. ‘He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself as 
he [Christ] is pure.’ This is the hope ; 
‘That when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is,’ 
Our life will be thoroughly amalgamated 
with his life. ‘He that hath this hope 
in him purifieth himself; he will not 
accept of any comfort from excuses. 
He sees the end in view—perfect amal- 
gamation with Christ, and goes to work 
to purify himself of anything that is 
incongruous. He will no more -think 
of covering himself from criticism by 
excuses than a man would who had 
the small-pox, Ifa man had the small- 
pox, he would not think it much satisfac- 
tion to be able to make it out that he got 
itinnocently, that somebody else was to 
blame—that he was the victim of circum- 
stances &c. He might think of these 
things in a way to avoid a feeling of con- 


between himself and the means of cure. 

H,—And he would not think he was 
fit for good society, or bldime persons 
around him for not desiring much contact 
with him. 
persons did not wish to sleep with him. 
For people to ask God to receive them, 
excusing their foolishness and imperfec- 
tions, is like a man courting society when 
he has the small pox on the plea that he 
was innocent in getting it. 

C.—Excuses must not blunt the edge 
of criticism at all. All the excuses that 
are put forward should be done to hely 
self-respect, and encourage the effort for 
escape from evil. But they must not get 
between us and criticism, and try to alter 
the terms of our salvation. 





Jerusalem. 

Before us are two maps of Jerusalem. One rep- 
resents the city as it was, when at the heighth of 
its glory—one of the chief cities of the world in 
civilization and wealth, and the center of king- 
doms: the other represents Jerusalem as it is—a 
group of half-barren hills or mountains, looking 
Then 
thousands : now scarcely ten thouand. 

» Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old ? 

Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold?” 

How much plainer than words do these maps 
say that Christ is Sovereign of the world. He 
said, ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 


very dreary. it numbered hundreds of 


Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled ; and thus it has been. The Jews have tried 
several times to restore to their city its former 
glory, but in vain—the eternal decree has been 
against them. 

Yet Jerusalem is still a center-point of interest 
both to Christians and Jews. 
How many spots there are 


No land seems so 
sacred as Palestine. 
connected in our minds with reminiscences of our 
How we long to walk 
where they wa!ked—to be upon the same seas and 
the same mountains. 

The promises of God furnish us with abundant 
reason for expecting that Jerusalem will again be 
‘the joy of the whole earth’—that the curse will 
be removed from her and her people. Speed the 
time! Ww. 


Savior and his disciples. 





Ser-criticism.—Confession, or self-criticism 
is a superior form of judgment to the criticism of 
our character by others. If we can admit the 
Spirit of Truth, and let it light up our interior, 
trace and illumine our life-labyrinth, we can judge 
ourselves better than a second person can do it 
for us. *‘ All things are naked and open’ to the 
Word of God which is in our heart, and we can 
communicate with it about ourselves ; it is a spirit 
of memory too, and can read to us the effaced 
passages of our experience, and help us to the 
minutest details of evidence in the trial of our 
character. Perfect honesty, and a love for the 
truth stronger than love of self-complacency, will 
admit this spirit. By faithful exposure, we re- 
nounce the fellowship of evil, we are ne more iden- 
tified with it—it reverts to its author, the devil, 
to whom God imputes all evil. Confession is not 
an atonement—we cannot make any atonement— 
but we can cut the partnership of secrecy with 
the deyil, and join ourselves to the truth. Who- 
ever has done this, knows that the effect is inde- 
scribable relief and blessing—something far sweet- 
er than self-justification. 





The Commissary Department. 
The business of money-making ought 
to occupy the same space in our minds, 
as the business of provisioning an army 
occupies in the mind of a good general. 
The success of a campaign requires among 
other things, food and raiment -for the 
soldiers; and he would be a poor com- 
mander who should altogether neglect the 
commissary department. But a still poor- 
er commander would he be, who should 
make it the whole business of the cam- 
paign to victual his army. This, however, 
is the way of the mass of mankind, in 
the warfare of life. God sent them into 
the world as his soldiers, to fight for an 
eternal crown; but instead of making this 
their main business, they have become, 
with one consent, mere commissaries and 
foragers. The grand question with them 
is not, ‘How shall we conquer the ene- 
my ?’—but, ‘How shall we get enough 


He would not complain if 


== The Corporation of Boston has instituted 
musical concerts on the Common. to be given two 
evenings in the week, by German performers,— 
It is stated that they sometimes attract ten thou- 
sand hearers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — 


yew © 





FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Perth Amboy, July 20, 1853, 

—I think the Home Talk on ‘ Commnu- 
nity Politics, in the Circular, indicates 
the true doctrine for those who would be 
co-workers with God in the establish- 
ment and extension of his kingdom upon 
earth. I can see no other feasible course 
for those who sincerely desire to become 
partakers of the divine nature, and enjoy 
the blessings of the divine or Theocratic 
government—a government in which the 
will of God is the only Law, and to be 
obeyed on earth as it is in heaven, This is 
the only law, by the way, which is a Law 
of liberty, and the Theocratic the only 
free government possible. I believe there 
are a goodly number now seeking this, 
and anxiously inquiring the way. All 
human governments and institutions are 
selfish and faithless; unjust, and conse- 
quently coercive. There is an increasing 
desire in the hearts ot men, for that 
which is righteous, fraternal, spontaneous 
and free. Iam fully satisfied that it can 
be formed only by and through Curist, 
the ever present light, wisdom, life and 
power of God, to be manifested in every 
individual. Full and infallible inspiration 
is for each and every one of us; but we 
must submit to the discipline which is 
necessary to prepare us for it. I know 
of nothing that can be more favorable or 
conducive to this all important end than 
the yielding of ourselves to the sincere 
friendly criticism of each other, especial- 
ly to those who are more experienced and 
farther advanced. It is evidently one of 
the true ordinances ot regenexation, and 
will essentially help us to yield ourselves 
unreservedly the indispensable and_ still 
more searching criticism of the Spirit of 
truth. Yours &c. Epwarp PaLMer., 





Mr. Inslee, in a report from .the mechanic’s 
shop at Newark, thus writes: 

I thank God for the growing faith I 
have that in all kinds ot business, inspira- 
tion is better than professional talent. 
In my first connection with the Associa- 
tion I found it difficult to give credit to 
their doctrine, that in taking hold of any 
work, faith and a good spirit was worth 
more than acquaintance with the busi- 
ness. But God in his providence has been 
giving me line upon line and precept upon 
precept, until I am practically convinced 
that reference to his assistance in whatev- 
er we attempt has more to do with our 
success than any other thing. I have been 
particularly interested lately in the case 
of J. H. He came here from Oneida, and 
undertook to do our blacksmithing, with- 
out having had any experience in the 
kind of forging which we have to do; and 
upon his trial in several instances my own 
impressions were that he could not suc- 
ceed; and yet in every instance he accom- 
plished the work in the most creditable 
manner; and I was made very sensible 
that it was only by the grace of God thro’ 
inspiration that he succeeded, forhe would 
begin by confessing Christ his ability, 
(evidently feeling that without him he 
could not do it,) and when in some cases 
his efforts at first seemed fruitless, he 
would confess Christ in him a spirit that 
would not be discouraged; and by this 
means he was enabled to succeed beyond 
all natural expectation. 


Go Correspondents. 





W. G. K.—We are pleased to hear so favorably from you, and 
send herewith a copy of the Berean by mail, direeted to South 
Dansville, as heretofore. In regard to changing your Post-Of- 
fice, please to be more explicit. We find no such I’ ost-Office aa 
Stephen’s Mill in the government list. If there is such an Of- 
fice, to which. you wish the Cireuler sent, mention the county it 
is in. 

Ii. B. F.—Your arrangement is aceeptable. Cross to Brook- 
lyn by the South Ferry. (4lantic St..) and inquire for 











and from what I catch study out the rest. 


demnation, but he would put no excuses 


to eat, drink, and wear ?’ 


Willow Place, Our House is No. 43. 
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